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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this manual, which accompanies a video 
program, is to provide general background information for foreign 
language teachers who are, or soon will be, teaching in total, 
partial, or two-way immersion classrooms* Part of a series of video 
programs, this manual provides definitions, results, and answers to 
the most commonly asked questions about immersion programs. This 
teacher's manual and the accompanying video may be used in a variety 
of ways. The viewer may first wish to read the information in the 
section ^'Background Reading," and then view the video program and 
complete the related activities included in the manual, or the viewer 
may wish to first watch the video, read the articles, and complete 
the activities in the manual. The teacher activities included in this 
manual focus on the following: immersion program models; immersion 
programs in the United States; goals of immersion; the roles of 
teachers, administrators, and parents in immersion education; 
advantages of elementary school programs; membership organizations; 
and publications* (Answers to 20 commonly asked questions and 
research and evaluation studies are includes*) (Contains 18 
references.) (VWL) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* from the original document. * 
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PREFACE 

VI dan production 



The production of this video program and manual was funded by a federal 
grant from the U.S. Department of Education, Title VI, International Research 
and Studies: Improving Foreign Language Methodology Through Immersion 
Teacher Training. This grant was developed and Implemented by the Office 
of Instructional and Program Development, Department of Academic Skills, 
Foreign Languages, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland, 
from July, 1988, to June, 1989. The activities for this grant were carried 
out by Eileen Lorer2, Immersion resource teacher and Myriam Met, foreign 
language coordinator. 

The production of this program would not have been possible without the 
cooperation and support of the elementary immersion staff and students of 
the three Montgomery County Public Schools Immersion programs: Oak View, 
Rock Creek Forest, and Rolling Terrace elementary schools. Montgomery 
County Publics Schools television services staff members also made 
significant contributions to this project. 

Upon request, this manual and video program will be distributed to school 
districts and institutions of higher education to be used for nonprofit 
training workshops end research projects. Requests for these materials 
should be accompanied by a $25 check made payable to Montgomery County 
Public Schools. Requests should be addressed to: 

Department of Academic Skills 
Foreign Language Coordinator 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
850 Hungerford Drive 
Rockville, MD 20850 



INTRODUCTION 

Purpose of the video program and manuiil 

The purpose of the program and manual is to provide general background 
Information for foreign language teachers who are, or will soon be, teaching 
in total, partial or two-way immersion classrooms. The first in a series of 
12 video programs. Foreipn Languai;ye Immersion: An Introduction provides 
definitions, research results and answers to the most commonly asked 
questions about immersion programs. 

How to use the video program end manual 
The Teacher's Activity Manual and the video have been designed to 
complement one another and may be used in a variety of ways. The viewer 
may first wish to read the Information found in the section, 'Background 
Reading,' and then view the vld^jo program and complete the related 
activities included in the manual. Or, the viewer may wish first to watch 
the video, read the articles and complete the activities in the manual. 

The video and accompanying activity manual may be effectively used by 
either one teacher or by a group of teachers, flultiple viewings to review 
specific sections of the video provide opportunities to use the program to 
support a variety of objectives. 



ACTIVITY I 

IMMERSION PROGRAM MODELS 

Recommended Bflclforound pA*ifiiny 

The purpose of this activity Is to examine more closely the similarities and 
differences among the three most common early Immersion program models. 
Before beginning this activity. It Is highly recommended that you read pages 
3 through 16 In iMMgRSiON teacher handbook by Marguerite Ann Snow, 
Center for Language Education and Research, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1987. This reference provides additional background information 
about total, partial, and two-way Immersion programs. 

i. In the United States, the most common elementary foreign language 
Immersion programs are total, partial, and two-way. Note on the 
grid found on page 3 special characteristics of each of these program 
models. Then, If possible, use your grid to discuss with a colleague 
the differing characteristics that you have noted f cr each. Compare 
characteristics you have noted for each program model with those 
noted on page 4. 

n. A list of Immersion programs that e;^;1st in the U.S. compiled by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL), Washington, D.C. is found on 
pages 5-15. Review this list In order to Identify any nearby school 
districts that have Immersion programs. If possible, arrange to visit 
one or several immersion classes. 
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Acnvrryn 

GOALS OF IMMERSION 

Recommended Backgromid Rearfitif 

The puipose of this activity is to explore further the four primary goals of 
immersion programs. Before begimiing Activity it is highly 
recommended that you read the article, A Review of Immersion Education in 
Ca nada! Research and E valuation Smdies, bv Merrill Swain. This article 
presents a suixunary of studies that have investigated to what degree the 
goals of immersion have been attained. 

As presented in the video program, the four primary goals of immersion 
programs are for students to develop skills in the following areas: 
GOALS 

o English language sidlls comparable to nonimmersion peers 
o Subject matter achievement at a level equal to nonimmersion 
peers 

o Foreign language proficiency 

o Cultural knowledge and understanding 

L Are there any other goals that you can think of that might be 
achieved through inunersion programs? 

11. Reading and language arts, nuohematics, science, and social studies 
comprise the four major areas of study in the elementary school 
curriculunL Discuss with a colleague how the goals of immersion 
programs relate to these four academic aieas of study. 
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ACTIVITY II 



III. Recognizing tbat each of the four stated goals of immersion programs is 
of major importance, do you think that administrators, teachers, 
foreign language educators, and parents would rank these goals in the 
same order of priority? If not. note below how you think each of these 
constituencies would rank them. Give reasons for the priority listing 
that you present. 



ADMINISTRATORS 


TEACHERS 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
EDUCATORS 


PARENTS 











ACTIVITY III 
ROLES 

Recommended Backcrnund Reading 

The purpose of this activity is to expiore further the contributions to 
successful immersion programs from a variety of constituencies. Before 
beginning this activity, it is higtUy recommended that you read pages 39 
through 40 in IMMERSION TEACHER HANDBOOK by Marguerite Ann Snow 
Center for Language Education and Research. University of California. Los 
Angeles, 1987. 

Successful immersion programs result from the efforts of many individuals. 

They include: 

o Administrators 

o Immersion and nonimmers5on teachers 
o Community members and parents 

L Using the list above as a point of departure, note the importance of 
special contributions to a successful immersion program from each of 
these constituencies. Are there other groups that might be added to 
this list? 

XL Describe what you believe to be the role of each of the three 

categories of individuals listed above in establishing and maintaining 
successful immersion programs. 

III. List ways that you can involve parents in an immersion program. 
Compare your ideas with those of a colleague. 

I? / 
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ACTIVITY IV 

ADVANTAGES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS 

The following advantages of learning a foreign language in the elementary 
school are outlined in the video program: 

o Elementary students have a longer time in school to master a second 
language 

o Elementary students are highly motivated language learners, and 
are frequently more enthusiastic than adolescent students 

o Elementary students who learn a second language at an early age 
exhibit more creative and flexible thinking skills 

o Studies show that students studying a second language often achieve 
higher standardized test scores than their peers 

L Can you think of any other advantages to students who begin to study a 
foreign language at the elementary school level? 



II. Can you think of any disadvantages to students who begin to study a 
foreign language at the elementary school level? 



III. Compare your own foreign language experiences as a student with the 
immersion approach to foreign language learning. How were your 
experiences similar to and/or different from immersion? 



IV. Can you identify common perceptions (myths and facts) that exist about 
foreign language learning and bilingualism? 
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ACTIVITV V 

PLAN AN INFORnATiON PROGRAM 

Rgcommended Baelfiyround geariiny 

The purpose of this activity Is to eKomlne more closely the Information 
about Immersion programs that you, as an Immersion teacher, will have 
numerous opportunities to share with administrators, nonlmmerslon 
teachers, and parents. Before beginning this activity. It Is highly 
recommended that you read the article Twenty Questions" by hyrlam Net, 
foreign language coordinator, Montgomery Councy Public Schools, Rockvllle, 
Manjland. This reference provides a list of the 20 most commonly asked 
questions about Immersion programs. 

i. From the list of groups Interested In immersion listed below, select 
one and design a 20-m1nute presentation to explain total, partial and 
two-way Immersion programs. In your planning, consider topics that 
might receive different emphasis If your audience is comprised 
primarily of: 

0 Administrators and/or school board members 
0 Nonlmmerslon teachers 
0 Prospective parents 

0 Secondary foreign language teachers not familiar with immersion 
education 

11. Role play with a colleague a pre-enrollment parent conference. This 
process may be helpful to identify a variety of parent questions that 
you will most likely encounter as an Immersion teacher. 
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ACTIVITY V 

PLAN AN INFORMATION PROGRAM • CONTINUED 

IIL Parent-teacher communications play an important role in successful 
immersion programs. Make a list of ways to communicate regularly 
with parents. For example, what topics would you include in a monthly 
newsletter to parents about your classroom? 



IV. Plan a 20-minute back -to- school night presentation to parents. 

explaining the curriculum, classroom procedures, homework policy, and 
any other information that will be helpful to parents. 
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MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 

American Council of Teachers of Foreign Lenguoges (ACTFL) 
6 Executive Boulevard 
Upper Level 
Vonkers, NV 10701 

American Association of Teachers of French (AATF) 
Fred Jenkins, Executive Director 
57 E. Armory Avenue 
Champaign, It 61620 

American Association of Teachers of German (AATG) 
112 Haddontown Ct. *104 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 

Association of Teachers of Japanese 
Dr. James O'Brien 

Department of East Asian Language and Literature 
Van Helse Hall 
1220 Linden Drive 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese (AATSP) 
James R. Chatham 
Mississippi State University 
Lee Hall 218 
P.O. Box 6349 

Mississippi State. MS 39762-6349 

Advocates for Language Learning (ALL) 
P.O. Box 4964 
Culver City, CA 90231 

Canadian Parents for French 
52 Shaftesbury Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M4T 1A2 
Canada 
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Conodion Association of Immersion Teachers 
1615, promenade Alta Vista 
Suite 101 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 
Canada 

Chinese Language Teachers Association 

Dr. John Young 

161 South Orange Avenue 

South Orange, New Jersey 07079 
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PUBLICATIONS 



CONTACT 

Conodlan Review for French Teachers 

Therese Choput 

ACPI/CAIT 

1815, promenade Alia Vista 
Suite 101 

OTTAWA (Ontario) K1G 3Y6 
Canada 

Foreign Lan9iiwne Annols 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Inc. 
6 Executive Boulevard 
Yonkers, NY 10701 

FLFS NFWS 

narcia Rosenbusch, Editor 

Department of Foreign Languages and Literature 

300 Pearson Hall 

lov/a State University 

Ames, Iowa 5001 1 

Hispania 

James R. Chatham 
Mississippi State University 
Lee Hall 218 
P.O. Box 6349 

Mississippi State, MS 39762-6349 

Modem L anguage Journal 
University of Wisconsin Press 
1 14 N. Murray Street 
Madison, Wl 53715 
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Additional organizations that are Interested In second language learning 
Include: 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
1118 22nd Street 
Washington, D. C. 20037 

National Network of Early Language Learners (NELL) 

P.O. Box 4962 

Silver Spring, MD 20904 

Ontario Institute for Studies In Education (OlSE) 
252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5S1V6 
Canada 

Second/Foreign Language Acquisition bg Children (SLAC) 

Dr. Rosemarie A. Benya 

East Central Oklahoma State University 

Ada, Oklahonria 74820 
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BACKGROUND READING 
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SE3CTICN I - CWEPWIEW CF THE 2MERSICN MDEL 

^ sa t i s faction vd.th current practices of teaching French and 
a growing realization of the iitportant role of French in Canadian 
life were rallying points for a groip of concerned Canadian 
parents to consider alternative approaches to the teaching of 
French as a second language in 1963. These parents felt that 
their children, li]oe theniselves a gaieration before, had been 
inadequately prepared by the school system to use French for any 
authentic real-life puipose outside of the classroom. The efforts 
of the parent graqp and a team of psychologijits from McGill 
University were finally rewarded in 1965 with the creation of a 
new alternative — a Fraich inraersion program vhich provided a 
total French environment for the children when they entered 
kindergarten. Today, by ccnparison, the French innersiai model 
with its hUTble beginnings in the ^i^ntreal suburb of St. Lai±)ert, 
has spread throu^out the ten Canadian provinces and at last count 
boasted an enrollment of approxiinately 200,000 English-speaking 
children (Tourigny, 1987). 

During the late '60s, word spread south the the United States 
where a grovp of professors from UCLA, succeeded in finding local 
si:^port for the establishment of a Spanish Imnersion Program in 
Culver City, California in 1971. Since the early '70s irrmersion 
programs have spread across the United States as well, albeit in a 
more limited way, so that presently there are at least 30 

From Immersion Teacher Handbook by Marguerite Ann Snow. University of 
California, Los Angeles. Center for Language Education and Research. 
Permission to reproduce this material has been granted by the University 
of Calfomia, Los Angeles, and by the author. 
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iinnerslan programs r^resenting a cJiversity of focelcin languages - 
Spanish, Gerinan,^ French, Cantonese (and soon to be Japanese) 
(Wioctes, 1987). 

Features nf •t:he Tof,a1 Tirmprsinn Mvtei 

Before going further, it is necessary to define the inmsrsion 
nodel. hs discussed in the previous section, iinnersian education 
grew out of a grass-roots ino v eTien t of English-speaking parents \Aip 
souc^ a more effective approach to the teaching of Freidi as a 
foreign language in the elementary schools in Canada. It is 
important to )ceep in inind, therefore, that this handbook is 
concerned vdth describing an educational approach to the teaching 
of foreign laniyjages tO lar^gniaya majority students. It iS not the 
purpose of this handbook to treat the many varied and interesting 
e^roaches to bilingual education and ESL instruction in the 
United States vMch are designed for Tanij»a(y> trriTin-Hi-Y 
(non-English'-speaking) students. 

Four Kfay FAatinnp*;. i3ie djimersion uDdel rests on four key 
features ^Aiidi pro\7ide a strong theoretical and pedagogical 
foundation both for its e^lication as a model of foreign language 
education specifically, and more generally and inportantly, as an 
effective model of elenentary education: 

1. Peihagg the most distinguishing feature of iirmersion 

education is that the sedond language is used for the rtp>i-ivpTy nf 

CTjhjgyrt iratt^r in.qt-mrtion . In Other words, the second language 

is the iredium of instruction for school subjects such as 

mathenatics, science, and social studies. Innersion education is 

based on the belief that children are able to learn a second 

language in the same vay as they learned their first language: 

30 
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(a) l:y being e)¥)osecl to aaithentlc input in the second language; 
and (b) by needing to use the second language for real, 
cciinimiicative puiposes. 

Viewed from this perspective, subject matter teaching is also 
second language teaching. The standard school curriculum becotnes 
the basis for meaningful input, since the purpose of school is to 
teach subject matter. litniersion programs c^italize on this 
content learning for language acquisition purposes and provide an 
authentic need for studoits to ccninunicate information about the 
subject matter. Viewed in this way, iinnersion education actually 
provides a two-for-one kind of opportunity: students learn the 
regular school subjects that all youngsters must stucfy in 
elementary school vMle "incidentally"! learning a second 
language. 

2. A second preinise of irnnersion education is that second 
language learners benefit from being separated from native 
speakers of the second language. Since the learners are all in 
the same "linguistic boat" (Krashen, 1984) , they receive 
instruction especially pr^ared and designed for their developing 
levels of proficiency in the second language. 

3. A third premise of immersion reflects the broader 
perspective of the world outside of school, specifically in the 

1 I use the tern "incic^tally" with seme trepidation here. 
A key feature of inmersion education is that language, learning 
occurs through the vehicle of content instruction, rhere is 
little or no e^q^licit, or formal teaching of the se';ond language 
conpared to other itore traditional foreign language teaching 
methods. Thus, incidental learning is a feature of the model, but 
is not to be interpreted in a more general way as "casual" or 
"h^hazard." On the contrary, in the actual delivery of 
instruction, language teaching aims can indeed be very purposeful. 
This point will be discussed further in Section II. 
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Uilted states. IhgUsh-speaking children in Imnnersion 
althougji they receive the najority of their elenentaiy school 
education in their second language, are in no danger of losing 
their first language. English is pervasive in their world— on TV 
and radio, in conversations with parents and friends, even in 
international travel to many foreign countries. In technical 
terms, immersion education promotes ariri^i^ive bilingual j.qm 
(Lanbezt, 1980) since immersion students are adding to their 
linguistic rQ)ertoire and sense of identity throu^ the es^serience 
of being schooled in the foreign language. The opposite situation 
is experienoed by many language minority children, for exaitple, 
native Spanish-speaking children, vdio are thrust into a 
siihhrarfiw environment. In a subtractive school environment, the 
new language (English) is learned at the e^ipense of the 
native language. Powerful socio-cultural differences and academic 
achievement levels are believed to result frcm these contrasting 
t^pes of school e3<peri&)oes. 

4. The fourth key feature concerns the sequence and 
intensity of first and second language instruction. In the 
standard total immersion program, all initial instruction 
(starting in kindergarten) is provided in the second language. 
Instruction in the first language is added to the curriculum to 
seme degree (e.g., English language arts and/or a selected content 
area such as social studies) in grade 3 and gradually over the 
course of elementary school more and more instruction is delivered 
in English. Of course, there are many variations of the total 
immersion model (some will be discussed later in this section) , 
but the key features which distinguish a total inmersion program 
from other types of foreign language instructional programs is the 
caiset of second language instruction and the fact that the second 
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language is used for subject natter teaching. These features are 
best displayed in visual form in Figure 1, which depicts the 
percentage of instructional time devoted to instruction in the 
second language in the standard total iraroersion program (adapted 
from Dolson, 1985) . 




Gnde 
Figure 1 

Percentage of Instructional Time in 
Piototype Early Total Immersion Programs 
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1. Program Duration of at Least 4-6 Years - Second language 
learning is a gradual process. It takes many years to ctevelcp a 
strong academic and social foundatiw in the second language. 
Results of iinmersion programs must be evaluated over the entire 
period of elenentary school. Parents must be informed of this 
fact so that reasGiable e}$)ectations are set from the beginning of 
imnersion education. 

2. Separation of the Two Languages for Instruction - This 
principle is applied in two inportant ways in the immersion 
classroon. The same material is never r^eated in the two 
languages. In other words, there is no translation of content 
instruction fron the iirmersion language to the first language nor 
repetition of delivery in one language and then the other. The 
second explication of this principle is the strict language 
domains of the instructors. It is always preferable, especialj.y 
in the earlier graces, to have both an English-^jeaking model and 
a second language model. This is usually acccnplished by 
setting-IP English-speaking eiichange teachers to conduct the 
English language arts ccnponent in the lower grades. In addition 
to maintaining separate language models, i^jecialization of 
instruction in this way provic^ an ijrportant role for monolingual 
English teachers. 

3. Home-School Collaboration - Since the inception of 
immersion programs, parents have played a very important role in 
setting vp new imnersion programs and providing continuing support 
for established programs. 

of TTimprg-inn Frinratinn 

The preceding discussion of the theoretical premises of 
iimersion education provides the backdrop for the statement of 
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specific goals of imnersion programs. 

1. imersicn students wil mate nounal progress in achieving 
the cbjecti^res of the standard elemaitary school 
curriculum. 

2. They vdll maintain nonnal progress is develcpnent of the 
first language (English) . 

3. They vdll develop native-like proficiency in speaking, 
listening, reading and writing the foreign language. 

4. They will develcp positive attitudes toward themselves as 
English speakers and toward r^resentatives of the ethnic 
or linguistic aninunity of the foreign language they are 
learning. 

A fifth goal may be desirable or mandatory in sane ^^nerican 
iirinersion settings: 

5. They vdll have the opportunity to be schooled in an 
integrated setting vdth participants from a variety of 
ethnic groups. 

How thp G n?^^^ Maa«^iTnP T^p. Uhlike the parents of St. Laittoert 
^*iO were willing to risk enrolling their children in an 
e^qperiitiental program in 1965 vdth only great enthusiasm and hope 
to sustain themselves, there is a great deal of evidence available 
to us in the '80s regarding the effectiveness of iirmersion 
education. The past twenty years have produced an accumulation of 
reseairh studies initially aimed at allayng parental fears and, 
ultimately, ctesigned to ansvrer the broader questions of the 
effectiveness of the ininarsion itodel. The following are brief 
sumnaries of the research findings in the four principal areas 
laid out previously as the general goals of imnersion education. 
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(1) Sdiolasidc Achievenent: 

Inmersiorii students have been tested using standardized tests 
in differsnt subject-matter areas (e.g., English reading, 
roathenatics, science) . These tests vjere typically adninistered in 
English even though the subject matter nay have been taught 
exclusively or mainly in the secKid language. The results from 
controlled conparison studies in both the Canadian and American 
contexts consistaitly indicate that imtrersicin students do as well 
as or better than their manolingual iseers in the subject areas 
tested (L^kin & Swain, 1984; Canfbell, 1984) . 

(2) English Language Develcproent: 

The overall findings f ran standardized testing of English 
language arts are that innsrsion students perfom on par with 
their monolingual counte:^>arts. In the first few years of an 
immersion program, there is generally an eaqpected lag in 
performance since the students have not yet g^seen es^posed to 
English language arts in the curriculum. The lag disappears c^ce 
English language arts are introduced into the curriculm at grade 
2, 3, or 4 (depending on the program) . Indeed, it is interesting 
that the lag is so consistently slight. This finding provides 
evidence of the positive influence of the use of English outside 
of school and possibly of the degree to which s3cills (especially 
reading skills) are transferred fron the second language to the 
native langiiage. 

(3) Second Language Develqpment: 

TtkB research findings on second language develqment have 
been examined fron two different perspectives. Cotparison studies 
have been conducted caiparing students from more traditional 
foreign language programs of the 20-30 minute per day variety 
(referred to as "core French" in Canada and FIES, Foreign language 
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in the Elenentary Sdiool, in the Xtaited States) (See Caitfijell, 
Gray, Rhodes, & £3ncw, 1985) . In these studies, imersion stuc^ts 
score significantly higher across the board in all the skill areas 
tested. HosKever, conparisons of this type becone alirost 
iirpossible in the -apper grades. The differential in attained 
proficiency becanes so great that the same test cannot always be 
given; the tests becoie too difficult for the "core French" and 
FI£S students and, conversely, too easy for the inrnersiOTi 
students. 

Increasingly, it has becone clear that a more aqpprqpriate 
ccnparison group is native speakers of the second language. This 
Icind of ccnparison stucfy has been possible in Canada vAiere in 
certain provinces there exist native French speakers attending 
French-medium schools. The results are generally examined in two 
categories: ereoeptive skills (listening and reading) and 
productive skills (speaJdng and writing) . The Canadian findings 
consistently indicate the the receptive skills in French of 
iirrnersion students are native-like by the end of elenentary 
school. The same is not true of the productive ski] Is, however. 
Findings from virtually all immersion programs, vdiether in Canada 
or the United States, indicate that the productive skills of 
iimersion students are not native-like. Irrraarsion students 
achieve a level of flukey rarely, if ever, attained in any other 
type of foreign language program; however, their speech and 
writing lacks the graitrnatical accuracy and lexical variety of 
native speakers. 
(4) Attitudinal Development: 

Studies have shewn no evidence of any prdblenis in emotional 
or social adjustnent among students in any of the different types 
of iirersion programs. Several studies have been conducted 
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exandning such social-psycdiologicaa. factors as attitudes taward 
representatives of the seoond language grotp and peroeived 
psychological dls t a nrp from the second language group. In 
ge ner al f iimersian students in the early grades daionstrate very 
positive attitudes toward themselves and representatives of the 
second language groip. While still being positive, however, their 
attitudes beccne less positive as the studsnts progress through 
the iiniiersion program in the vpper grades. TSnese changes have 
be^ attributed to increased peer pressure toward conf ocmity as 
children grcM older, continued socialization of ethnic prejudice, 
or general develcpnental changes in attitudes. Further stuc^ 
needs to adcJress these inpt'^rtant social-psychological effects of 
inmersion schooling. 
Variations nf 1:he lrrm>minn Vhf»>1 

The main focus of this hancSsook is the total ixnmerion model 
vduch vas first established in Canada and is new in place in many 
American schools. As discussed, the two key features of total 
inmersion are the time of onset of second language instructiai and 
the intensity of instruction throuc^iout the elementary school 
program, in t-nt-ai immersion programs, 100% of instruction in 
kindergartffli throu^ grade 2 is provided in the second language. 
By the r^per grades, at least 50% of instruction continues to be 
offered in tht* second language. Since 1965, several variants of 
the total iitmersion model have been iiqpleniented v^iich may be more 
desirable or more feasible depending on local needs and resources. 
These variants are described below: 

Fj^rly PaTi-ial Intnerainn . - A program in VJhich less than 100% 
of curriculum instruction during the prinary grades is presented 
in the second language. !Ihe amount of second language instruction 
varies f ran program to program, but 50% first language instruction 
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and 50% second language instructicsn is the nost uammi f otnula 
fron kindergarten throuc^ gracte 6. Beading is generally taught in 
both laiiguages. 

Delavwd TTmiPrs'j on . - A variation of the iimersio nodel in 
which the second language is not used as a medium of instruction 
in elenentary school until grade four or five. Accordingly, 
studsnts in delayed inrnersion programs learn to read in their 
first language. Often students in delayed iimersion programs 
receive sane second language instruction earlier in elementary 
school when the second language is taught as a school subject 
(e.g., French as a second language) . 

Tai-g' TTTimprsion . - A type of iimersion in which intensive use 
of the second language does not occur until the end of elsrentary 
school (grade 6) or the beginning of secondary school. Late 
irmiresion students usually receive scroe second language 
instruction in the earlier grades, but the second language is not 
used as the medium of instruction for subjects in the regular 
school curriculum. 

Double •&TTng>rginn . - An iintersion program wrdch enploys isa 
non-native languages as the media of instruction during the 
elesnentary grades. The two languages are usually selected for 
their sociocultural significance, perhaps one for economic or 
social benefits and tJie other for its religious or cultural 
inportance. Double innersion programs can be classified as early 
if they begin in the primary grades or delayed if instruction in 
the two languages is held off until the tfper elementary grades. 

MDre recently, the assunptions of the inrnersion model have 
been applied to instructional pr-^grams for teaching language 
minority stuctents in the United States. They are described in 
this section because it is iitportant to clarify the many meanings 
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of the tern "innersicn" in order to avoid nisunderstandizag or 
ccanfusion; howsfver, as stated, these programs are not the primary 
focus of this hsndbodc. 

Twr>-way 1 i T^yiai TtmiPrs^ nn . . A bilingual program c^igned 
to serve both the language majority (English speaker) and language 
minority (non-English speaker) stiidtots concurrently. In this 
type of program, the two language groips are pui^sefully mixed in 
the same classrocm. In the lower elementary grades, all content 
instruction takes place in the home language of the language 
minority student (e.g., ^Danish) with a short period devoted to 
oral English. In the v^^per elementary grades, aFproximately half 
the curriculum is tau^it in the home language and half in English. 
In this type of bilingual program, then, English-only st\3dents 
learn Spanish, for exairple, as a foreign language while continuing 
to develop their native English language skills; likewise, 
Spanish-only students learn English as a second language while 
beconing literate in their native S|>anish language. The two-w;^ 
approach provides excellent opportunities for students of diverse 
language and ethnic groups to woidc together on problem-solving and 
interactiOTal activities and for students to serve as peer rnodels. 
The goals of a two-way language piugidin are for both groups to 
beccne bilingual, succeed acadaaically, and develo positive 
inte r - g io i p relations. 

?;trnrt-T3yf>d nr Nbdifityi Tmrnfirsion. - A variation of the 
traditional inmersion program %Aiich is designed for language 
minority stuctents. In a structured inmersion program, language 
minority students receive all subject-matter instruction in their 
second language (Eiiglish) . For exanple. Limited English 
Proficient (lEP) studKits from a Spanish-speaking hone background 
receive all school instruction in English. Structured imnersion 
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differs f ran ^utDsrsiOD programs in that instruction is planned so 
that all ccrttnunication is at a level the second language learner 
can understand. Sturipnts are allowed to iise the hone language in 
class; however, the teacher (vAio is typically bilingual) uses only 
English. 

Sunmary of F-<^spntia1 rmpnn^nt:^. The following chart adapted 
from the f ranework for evaliiating methodologies developed by 
Richards and Rogers (1985) sunrarizes the main conponents of the 
immersion model. 
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Essential Components of the loniersion Model 

DESIGN PROCEDURES 



Theory of the nature of 
language 

- Language is a vehicle 
for expressing oeaning 

- The basic unit of 
language is the message 



Theory of the nature of 
language learning 

- .Language is learned by 
learning about things; 
L2 acquisition parallels 
LI acquisition 

* Linguistic form is 
learned ^^incidentally" 

- Learners progress 
through states of acqul^* 
sition f roffl pre- 
production to limited 
production to full 
production 

- LI is permitted in 
early stages; use of L2 
encouraged thereafter 

- Input must be made 
comprehensible 

- Learners must have oppor- 
tunities to produce, 
modify output 

- Transfer of skills learned 
in LI to L2 

- Method capitalizes on 
motivation of learning 
subject matter 



a. Objectives of the method 



- Scholastic achievement 

- LI development 

- L2 development 

- Positive cross-cultural/ 
attitudinal development 

b. A syllabus model 

- Standard school curriculum 



c. Types of learning and 
teaching activities 

- Instructional activities 
relating to thematic units 
of the school curriculum 

d. Learner roles 

- Traditional role of 
acquirer of knowledge 

e. Teacher roles 



a. Classroom techniques, 
practices, and behavior 

1. Single language 
model (i.e., no 
language mixing) 

2. Teacher's use of 
sheltered language 

3« Teacher's use of 
extra-linguistic 
aids 

A. Teachers choice of 
instructional 
techniques 

5, Error correction 
techniques 



- Traditional role of 
dispenser of knowledge 

f • Role of instructional materials 

- Primary purpose of instructional 
material is to present and 
practice curricular content 
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SECnCK ni - SCME II£<KiaNT ISSUES 
There are a msriber of other issues which may be unique to 
immersion teaching that a prospective teacher should be aware of. 
Several of these are briefly discussed below. 

1. Student selection - Although iimersion teachers my not be 
responsible for making decisions about student selection, their 
feedback is critical in formulating and reformulating guidelines 
for the screening of stiidents. There are generally few 
restrictions on admittance to immersion programs. Pesearch has 
shown that special education students do as well in djrnersion as 
they would in monolingual programs (Bruck, 1978) . Scroe iimersion 
teachers have strong opinions about the kinds of childroi that 
should nat participate in iimersion programs; others feel equally 
strongly about open access for as many t^pes of children as 
possible. It's important that ejqperienoed teachers have a say in 
the decision-malcing process so that the policy is based on actxial 
classroom experiences and not on general notions of vriio belongs in 
inmersion or vho does not belong. 

2 . Dealing with parents - Ijmiersion parents are often very 
active, involved advocates of the iimersicxi program. Initially, 
they raise a lot of questions and concerns. The immersion teacher 
must be v«ll-versed on the vdiy's and how's of irmiersion in order 
to satisfy concerned parents. This hanrbook will hopefully 
provicte a good start to becaning an informed iimersion teacher and 
a few a±iitional references are recannended as further reading in 
the last section of the handDOok. Secondly, immersion teachers 
must becote skillful in channeling parental interest to for a 
positive and constructive ccrponerrt of the program. Thirdly, the 
iimersion teacher must learn to deal with many practical issues, 
such as how pairents can help their children at home when they do 
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not understazxi the language cf the hanewodc or hew to deal with 
paxent dassroGm volunteers vdio do not speak the innersion 
language. 

3. Maintaining good relations with non-iiiraersion teaching staff - 
Since most iranersion programs are programs within a total school, 
iraraersion teadiers usually must work with nan-iirnersion teachers 
at the same school site. Unfortunately/ in the past there have 
been many instances of divisiveness among the two staffs who share 
the same school. It is inportant for immersion teachers and 
adtninistrators to be aware of the potential for conflict and to 
develop strategies for creating positive faculty rs^port. 

4. Articulating the elementary innersion program with the Junior 
and Senior Hig^ Sdiools - Another inportant lessen we've learned 
from the past is that it is never too soon to plan for the 
continuation of the irannersian program in the junior (or middle) 
and senior hig^ schools. Long-range planning indicates a district 
ccnrnitment to parents and thereby aids in the elementazy school 
recruitment process. It also creates the needed time for program 
polanning, curriculum and materials dsvelcpment/ and teacher 
selection. Well-articulated junior and senior hi^ school 
programs can offer iitnersion students the extended opportunity to 
build on the foundation laid in elementary school and pc^^are them 
for future academic and professional pursuits. The elementary 
investnent is too great to allow the progress made to slip in the 
upper grades. All immersion teachers must share the conmitment to 
a well-articulated program f rem elementary school through high 
school, 

5. Stuclsnt assessment - Cn vAiat basis should promotion decisions 
be made in inmersion? Should teachers base these decisions on 
studsffits' standardized English test results or on their 
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proficdency in the second language (^ihich is raxely assessed 
f onnally diie to lack of suitable instrunents) ? These are 
iirportant questions that inraersiai teaci^ers need to work out vdth 
school administrators to formulate a sound evaluation policy. 

6. Teacher evaluation - How can an iimersion administrator, who 
typically does not speak the inmersion language, fairly or 
effectively evaluate teachers vdio, particularly at the lower 
elamentary levels, conduct class exclusively in the second 
language? This is a very real concern since the majority of 
immersion school principals in the United States, and even many 
program coordinators, do not speak the second language, Again, 
guidelines must be set up vMch incorporate iiput f rem inmersion 
teachers. 

7. Coordinating the goals of inroersion with other educational 
programs - In addition to the iimeirsion program, many schools 
offer other educational programs such as Instrumental Music, 
Gifted and Talented Ekiucation (GAIE) , and Artists in Rssidsnce 
which, of course, are typically conducted in English. Stuctents 
may participate in these programs several times a week, losing 
eJ5X)sure to the second language and increasing their ej^xjsure to 
English. Many teachers are concerned about how these possibly 
conflicting objectives can be reconciled. 

8. The role of formal second language instruction - Those 
interested in immersion education, from theorists to teachers, 
have debated the question of the role of formal language 
instruction in immersion programs. The original thinking, in 
keeping with the belief that second language acquisition processes 
parallel first language learning, was that there was no need to 
teach the formal rules of the second language. Through the years, 
hoever, nore and more immersion teachers, noting persistent 
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granaatical errors, han^ begun on their own to Incozpoxate f osnal 
gzamnar teaching into their language arts curricula. In fact, 
most of the inniersian teachers surveyed reported that they teach 
f osnal rules of the jjnnersion language as part of the curriculum. 
There is a range of opinion on ifdien formal grancnar teaching should 
ccnroenoe, althou^ the general consensus is to begin in the lower 
elenentary gractes. It is critical that, vAien taught, granmar 
rules should be presented in context (or vjithin the language arts 
or writing activities) . This topic ranains in need of further 
research; it is an excellent exanple of an area where teachers 
have recognized a need and developed materials to address it. 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS: The Most 
Commonly Asked Questions About 
Starting an Immersion Program 

Myriam Met 
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ABSTRACT Program planners of new fkmtntary 
school foreign hnguage immersion progmms ha^e 
stmUareoneemsandqmstkms. These genen^ mime 
to understanding what m immersion prognmis, how 
uisorganixedmidmiministeetd, whattheifffieetsf^dm 
program on student achievement wffibe, haw hrtmer- 
sion programs art sutffed, and what htstruetkmal 
materials are avaUabie. The purpose t^thtartiek is 
to address twenty qf the most fieguently asked qim- 
Hons about immersion. 




IniQOcntyctntherehisbccp^uwin^tnttreiti&oc- 
panding opponusihks fim^studenttio begin to ile^^ 
fonagnlanfuaie proficiency in theek^ 
In pinicular, inmwnkm has mehml eoQOd^^ 
tenticN) beausc of itt obvious c fltoi vcam in both 
producing hi|h le^di of fonBjgnlanjiMfetklthinri 
English tenguagc ach i e v eme nt eow m c nsu mte with 
C3(pectttions. 

Program planners ^ adminismton, foreign 
language educators, and parenu ^ thinking about 
surting programs tend to have similar ooneems and 
questions. Below are twenty frequently asked quo- 
tions about immersion along with the icspones. A 
bibliography pfxMdcsftfertnces for further reading. 

QiMttkMi 1 . Wtat is a f oreiga laagsage iaaciriofl 
progtmm? 

Keaponte: Immersion it defined as a method of 
foreign language instntction in which the itgular 
school curriculum is taught thiou^ the medium of 
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the language. That is, the foreign language is the vehi ' 
dc for content faw ru nio n ; it is not the subject of in- 
stnictiott itself. Ibtal iminersioo is one program for- 
mat among aeveml which range on a continuum in 
iWMoftirnftpmilnthefoirignlangiMgf Intocalim- 
mersieoaBsehoolhig in the initial years is conducted 
in the foreign language^ including reading/language 
arts. Itaial smmeisioo diHte from total in that 50 
psnoent of iheadtoold^r is conducted m English tight 
.fomthesiart. In partial tnmienioo leading/language 
aru are ahvays taught in Fngli^h Beyond that, the 
eboioe of aul^lcctt lau^t hi each language is a local 
decision which varies. While the tennimmcnion pr> 
gram is mad only to refer to co n tent instructioo in the 
foreign language for aminim«am of SOperoent of the 
school day, immersioa conceptt and techniques mry 
be mooipoiatfid htto other forms of foreign language 
instruction in the elementary schooL 
QnaitlMi 2. What are the gMb of an lamentoa 

BMpoMr Long-range goals of immersion arr 

Ooall: lbdo«lopahighicvelofpfoficiencyin 
undemanding, sperJdng, reading, and 
writing the foreign language. 

Goal 2: To develop positive attitudes toward 
those who speak the foreign language 
and toward their cuhure(s). 

Goal 3: To develop English language skills 
commensurate with cxpectttions for 
studentt* age and abilities. 

Goal4: 16 gain skills and knowledge in the 
content areas of the curriculum in 
keeping with stated objectives in these 
areas. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANNALS 



In the shon nnu Coal 3 may aoc be accoroi^isM 
ID ftdL Until EailishJaniuafe am vtintioduofid, 
loiil iimnmxm snidenu miuUy f)o not pcrfofin as 
wdi Mi tbdr rooQiolmxually educated pcm on those 
aeoiom of aduevemenc tests that ttcasuit sicilU in 

do wdl on meaiures of msSing comprthension but 

hw«difliculty<wthFntfitfiip^^ 

smOar lanfuafe-spedfie skills. Lets; wten Eaglish 

langiiafeamtnstnietionisfocnally incfoduoedt this 

iac in achMWBcnt disappcais. 

QfNelion 3. ia lotal iBMnta, wte k £i|M 
laatMSC am insiniciioa iatfotfaeed? Haw flMMft la- 
m ac Ha a to tH>t» ia Ei^? 

IkHlpoaee: Different schools phase English in at dif- 
fcfem giade levels. Theotiginainiocld of total inmie^ 
sion pioneered in Canada introduced English 
language am in the second grade with the uhimate 
goal of instruction being a 50-50 balance of languages 
inihe upper eScmemaiy grades. Some sdioob do not 
introduce English language am tmtil fifth grade, and 
this seems to be a growing trend. 

Increasingly, ecperienced ianncmoo aducatoesare 
changing to an tlV20 ntio (foreign ***r**t* to 
English). The reason is that it has been found that 
there is rio significant dlHierence in English knguagc 
achievenieut whether the amount of Maariaif ion gii>ep 
in English coostinitcs SOpcroent or aOperocm of the 
day; in contrut. howewcr, there is a s^pdficam dif- 
fcienoe in siudcms* omtimicd growth in the foreign 
language when bei w mi iO pi I 'cent and 50 peicintin- 
stniction is giiw in the Imign langunft 

QMstioa 4. IVhat c«M>Ml effeet does M iMMrw 
ilaa progiaai ktmt m the participaatt* wbal and 

AeepoMe; The rcseaicfa on thb lyuestion is both 
%oh mi i no t is and uneq u hwc a l Stialies hawe conaseent^ 
ly shown that immcrsioo stttdetttt do as well as, and 
cuy even surpass, comparable noo*inflBCfsion 
Students on mcasmes of %crba] and mathcmaticsld&s. 

QoMtioa 5. What are the hey jpgiamsati af a wt> 

Hfipaase: Sucoeuful tmaersioo programs are 
characterized by: 

a) Admmistrathw support 

b) Community (pamual) support 

c) AppiopriaiemateiiekinthefMeignianguage 

d) Qualified teadier^'fcachers must be trained 
(and peeferablyv nperknoed) in e iementary 
aducationand spedficallysi the^adeMto 
be taught. They must also have near*natiw 
proficiency in the ord and written forms of 
the foreign language. 



e) Tune for teachers to prepare instructional 

materials in the language 
0 Ongoing staff dev^opment 

Qaesbon6. What annKadvam^^oMldiaadMHH 
lages af leial and partial hBamioA.' 

fl ap n i i is i. Ofaviousb; each progmm has its pros and 
coos. Ibtal immersion has the ad vantage of being the 
most efltont n«(y of developing liMt)gn language 
fiekacy. It hasabo been shown that such proficiency 
does 00! come at the expense of achievement in 
English reading laaguageam or in other areasof the 
cumctthfliL Theintensity of the immersion escpetienoe 
eoupkd with the sheer amount of exposure to the 
foreign language auures that students have the 
necessary language skills to deal with the abstractions 
of the curricuhmi in the upper elementary grades. 

Ibcaliaunctsioo* however, is not forcweryone. Not 
all parenu (or staffs or administratort) buy into the 
concept that studems can ieam just as much in a 
foreign language as in their owiLlbcal immersion has 
the further disadvantage of requiting a teacher for 

somewhat difficuh to find, they alto may end up 
displacing someone already on suff since most 
ekmnuar y schools do not aheady have qualified im- 
metsioo tiachCTS on boaiiL 

In contrast, partial hnmersioo needs only half as 
many spadal teachers sinoe cadi otie may serve two 
hnmersioo dasses for one half day cadi. Therefore it 
is easier to staff partial immersion and the potential 
cffea on curreu staff is ksaened. Further, partial im- 
mwinn has appeal to those who want to hedge their 
bets. for those who hke the Idteofimmertton but 
arm^quiiesurethQr trust kttmg children learn to read 
inaloteignianguagr Ftojaliauncrsionseerastobe 
moftpafaoableioawidertangeofparenuandsdiool 

Uirfoniaimrfav partial immfraon is iiot nearly as ef- 
ieeth« as local inuDcnioo. Studenu in partial tnuner- 
aioodonot develop the levelof foreign huifuagepro' 
f a dcpcyd c w il op ed bytotalimmenioo stu d ent s. Aeon* 
aaquenoe of this lower level of proficiency is that 
studetitt have greater dlfRojity dealiiig with sdiool 
curricula in those subjecu and grades which are 
characMriaed by verbal abstractions. 

In the long nm, partial tmoKtson does not produce 
better English lasiguage achievement than total im- 
mcrsioikt ahhough in the short run the initial Ug in 
a chi et em cn tat i oci a trd with total immerdon does not 
occur in partial immernotL 

Qaeadaa 7, At what grade level is h best to begin an 
ImBHnloa program? 

Bs9Mae In the United States most programs begirt 
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in pftkindoiinai, kindeiitrteiu or Gnde I. Quu- 
dian eduction icpon sttooctt witb ptofiBins bc(^ 
ning ID Chide 4 as iNtQ as io Grtdes 7-9. Tbeie pio- 
gnms, howtver. do not appear 10 Kn« the wide finge 
of ability and aduevenient levels characteristic of 
pu]N]s who enter nnmersion at the early grade levels. 

QiMStiOB t. WlMt is the tat inir 10 cbooae parti* 
dpaau? 

Ai^qioHK : Students who participate in the piugjaju 
aiti»iaIlynot dioicn. Rather, studenu are admitted 
on the basis of intcTtsu Occasionally, there ait mocc 
applicants than openings. In such drcumstancses a 
school tnay use a lottery system or diooae to idea par- 
tidpanu on the basis of locally detennined .criteria. 

While most inunerrion educators believe that the 
ptpgrun is suitaMe for kamen of all ability lewds, in- 
duding learning disabkd children, thereis also general 
consensus that children with serious dday in first 
language development, or auditory processing, 
auditory memory, or general auditory tmpaffoient 
should not be in an immersion ptogtam. 

Question 9. What khid of conadtMitahMM be 
lequiitd for participaatt and their partnts? 

Rc^MMie: Many programs do not icquiit a formal 
oomnmniem fnxn parents. Others askparems to com- 
mit to keeping their child in the program for a 
minimum of six months or one year. Whether or not 
a forma] conunitroent is requtrod, caetcnsti^ paicot 
onenution prior to admittinf studeutt is imp or tan t 
to ensure that parenu (and where apptopriate, 
ftudenu) utideinand the nature of tlie piogiasn. 

Beriodically, opportunities should be provided to 
address parenu* questioiu and concerns which arise 
once their child is actually in the proffam. Frequent 
and doseconununication be t wwen s chool and pMcnts 
hdps to maintain the ODnuuiiiJ>qitpaTrnts made wiicn 
choo«ng the program for their diOd. 

Question 10. GHffa the praocnt flMMIty of the 
American population, how shonid a adwol haafie the 
■atuial attrition proUem In an Imwtiiiea progmm? 

Retpowe: An effective means to aoooum for the 
natural attrition which occurs in any pR>gtam is to 
Stan at the early grade levds with a laife number of 
panidpanu so that, despite dwindling numbers, it re- 
mains feasible to operue the program in the upper 
grades without combining grade levels in a dngle dasL 
Some schools allow new participants to enter the pro- 
grim at any grade Most have found, however, that the 
number of new studenu in any one dau shouU be 
limited. 

Question 11. Is theteaway f o r ne w m d en ttioeier 
an ongoing Immersion program? 
Rcspooie: Some immersion programs do not aUow 



students to enter the pmgram after Che first or second 
grade. Otim will aUow studenu to enter at any grade. 
It is best to limit the number o f new entrants in any one 
dass so that tiieir ymiied language profidency docs 
not force the teacher to dilute the level of instruction 
to accommodate these studenu* needs. 

Some educators believe it is important for the 
parenu of new entrants, as well as the studenu 
themselves, to understand the difficulties these 
'childitnwilJ fittfe Often, aplaoetnentin the immersion 
program may be made on a trial basis, with a review 
of the student's ptogress made after the fust 10-12 
weelcs after ptaooncnt. 

Most often the suooessful late entnmt will be a child 
who enjoys challenge and hard work, is not easily 
defeated by frustration, seeks, or at least willingly ac- 
cepts, assistance from peers, and b motivated to 
succeed* 

Question IL How aif hnaMfikn prognuBs itafM? 

Basponee: Immersion requires teachers who ait 
demeniary cramed and experienced and who have 
near nathMepioficieii^tn the language. If current staff 
members meet these criteria, they are ideal candkiates 
forpoatkxisinthepiognun. Usually, however, schools 
find it necessary to employ new staff. Unless new 
itttdcntt cone into the tdiool to justify additiottal 
poritionst a n ew p r o gr a m frequetttlyresuhs in the un- 
fortunate displacement of some current suff 

It is not easy to find qtialified immersion teachers, 
but neither is it in^XMSibk; In some districts, elemen- 
tary trained tcadien who ai« fluent in the language 
may beicsiding right in the k>cal community. Ad ver- 
tisementsmcy bepiaced mnewQMpersof maiordtics 
what potential candkiates may be found. In additkm, 
mne school omms have been siooessful in recnnting 
teachm fwm abroad. Substitutes or permanent 
repiaoememsart not often readily avatlaUe; therefore, 
* h is important to identify potential substitutes or 
feplaeemctttt well before they art aaually needed. 

QMaian 13. OMapropim be started without 
icmlnaliag or itpiacing pment tfaff? 

Re^MMc: Exinmg suf! need not be supplanted if 
additional students are recruited. If half-day 
kindergarten dasses are otpandcd to full-day, addi- 
tkmal kindergarten teadicKS wQl be needed - whether 
or not an immersion program is initiated. Although 
this will not ac^vt staff displacement problems in the 
ensuing grades, it is possible that through a combine- 
tioQ of an increase in the student population and 
natural suff attrition, displacement may be 
miriinuzed. 

Qneation 14. Whcit can we get materials for use in 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANNALS 



CaiudUn and European toutw. While Etmipean 
Iff t^ri^ic K»|wftfciffn^ffl-^ trtdiMt of miinmcho 

bold more pmamc Omartitn cnnieuiu&i is noit 
doscly aligned to that of the Uatod Statet and cftca 
Freaeh luguaff ¥ersions of eommoaly used 
American te^ ait availabte from mijorpuWihinf 
homes. In addition, the ksog history of Canadian 
French lUMitcriioppiogriins has ifiuhert in matenab 
dei^oped speciHcally for Qse in immcniOD pngnfloi. 

Spanish lanfisage maseriab for iMe in the elemen- 
tary schools have inocasad ooostderabty with the 
growth of bilintual profTuns for Hispanic students. 
Many toaior publishiixg firms now offer Spanish 
language versioiu of basal programs in reading/ 
ianguage arts, suence, mathemaiicis, and todal 
iiudies. These materials hawe the advantage of leflea- 
tng theeducatiooal philosophy and oirhcttlar trends 
which prvvmil in the United Sutes. Additional 
materials are available from souroes in Spain, Latin 
America, and Puerto Rioa 

Inunersioci in other langiiagcs is not as comnxm; 
theitfore; kSentifieatiOR of appcopriateaaatefials has 
not beo) ats ««ll developed as m Fmch and Spaakdi. 
Locally developed curriculum materials in aeweral 
languages may be obtained from mature immernoQ 
programs in schools throughout the United States. 
Lastly, teachers wiflneedtiraeioadapt or develop their 
own roateriali to aupplemcat those obtained 
elsewhere. 

Qacstloa 15. What probaUe cflict wtt an iBMMr. 
siOB prof mn haw vpoa the aehooTs Cor leheal 

district's) existlag fofvign iaafMge peagmi^ 

RnpoMsr Obviously, students who am In the im* 
mersion seQuenoe c a nno t profit fnom mstiuction in 
Tvgular foreign language oouxacs. Immetwinaiudcncs 
are fluent in the foreign langiiaae by aecoodAhird 
grade Tbereforv pcDvisioo should be made for their 
continued growth in the foreign language in the form 
of specially designed oounes. These wiD be ¥ery 
similar to the language aru oouTMs students reoci^ in 
English. 

The immersion program may also affect the at- 
titudes of rKm*iminetsion studems toward foreign 
language instruction. These students may be 
nxMtvated by the pocttiwe attitudes and the prornncy 
of immersion students. Knowledge of a foreign 
language may become a ^-alued skill throughout the 
school because of the immsnionprogram*! popularity 
and tufPTss 

Qaudon H. What Mnd of mid at i rt iBa l pr e gm m 
siMMld a school ditfrkf have hi order 10 matatain and 
fanhcr develop the language skills acMhid? 



^ i ^^w; Ideally studenu should have the oppor- 
tunity to continue togniwin their laniuage skilis afitr 
I < wiphii/ig an etemeBory^cboo^ imroenBon |>rogram. 
This should include two to three periods daily of in- 
struction coodu ctfid in tht- foreign langtiage. one of 
which will be ''foreign language artsT The dioice of 
a ri ritrioti al s u h jectt taught in the language will depend 
on the local school's philosophy, available staff, 
available i ngruaional maisiiaU, and the content of 
the coune itself. Other considerations may indude 
sche d ufin g. A school should consider how an tmmer- 
sioasubjea fiu with the total schoolschedulc For in^ 
sttnoci an immersion subject may conflict with other 
tingktOQs** in the sdiedule. Or in;n»crsion nudents 
may need to be homogeneously grouped vnth non- 
immenion studenu hi certain subjccu according to 
ability. For cxan^dei if tlie school homogeneously 
groups studeius for mathematia instruction, it may 
not be feasible to teach mathematics in the target 

Q u estio n 17. Whatamouai of kad thne would the 
sch ■ ai aaUdpak htlfe hdtial huplna i auitioa of an 
jasBMriaapmiiam? 

nnpouae Itismost eftecthMetoprovidea six-month 
tooiie-9!tarplaniung period prior to initiating an im« 
merskm program. During this period the school 
should ensure that administration, staff, and com- 
munity understand and support the program concept 
tobeimpleiBentfld.'Xtatniiiig forallsuffmembenis 
crittcaL Those who vnll not be progtim suiff must 
u nda stift d the pto g runa n d howh operates, because 
their mimiwlemandtog can unintentionally, (and 
soflaettmes intentionally) utulermine effons to 
tecruh and rctam pupils for the program. Some non- 
participating staff , such as the media specialist, may 
have a direa oootribution to make to the program's 
success. Itoidpattngteachen must acquire the addi' 
tiooal skills rtqutred for effective immersion instruc- 
tion. TmKSliould also be piofvided for teachcn to plan 
instjuctioo in detail, to ideodly commerdaily available 
materials or curricular materials produced by other 
school districuand to prepare mstructional materials 
for local use when no suitable materials are available 
from other sources. It Is this aspect of preparation that 
is csMntial to the sanity of participating tcadMTS once 
the program b tmderway. 

Additional activities during the plannii^ phase 
should indude: 

a) Community education 

b) Parent and student recruitment and 
orientation 

c) Purchase of instruaionai materials (in- 
cluding library nuterials) 
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d) Visiu to enstinxprognms to both observe 
classes and w$in from others* nrst-hand 
cxpencnoes* 

QttestioQ It. For koir mmwy ttntets iboaid o 
•cboolptaB? 

Btipow The number of students m any given 
class is dctermiiied by ibe school's pupO/Kcacher mia 
CUss sizes in public school inmcnion propanu 
fenenBy lange tram 2D to 3 S . Obviouslyi a saaD dass 
size is dctttabk. in the course of the yean there will 
natuiaSy be attrition* Often* students who kave the 
program are not itpliced Therefoct» it is iinportant 
to determine the denied size of the cohort at the end 
of the program sequence and then project back wards 
to determine the ^vptopriate size of the cohort upon 
piogmm entry. For c»mpk» a school that wants to 
mamtain a dass oflO fifth graden may begin with 40 
kindergarteners or first graders* 

Qntstiop 19. What is ^Uaff/popa ratio? 

Hcspottse: Class nze may be the same as regular 
dassesat the local sdiooL Some immersion piogzims 
have aides assigned as well 

Qiwttioa ao. What doe»aSotallmaMHio» preyam 
cost? 

Rrs ponse: Costs for i mm e rsion piugia ms are only 
stan-up costs, although umil complete sequence 
of grade levels has been implcxnenied^ start-up cosu 
¥nU be axmual for 6-12 yean (depending on the length 
of the progmm sequence). 

Costs assodatfd with starting an immersion pro- 
gram, per grade level are: 

r) Suff recruitment 

b) Staff training 

c) SufT time for curriculum materials setoctioc 
and development 

d) Tiaas and other instructional materials in the 
language. (That replace English language 
texts; however* com for theic maicrials, par- 
ticularly if imported, may be higher) 

e) Visiu to other immersion programs 

0 Library matenalt, software, audiovisual aids 
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A Revieiv oi Immersion Education in Canada: 

Research and Evaluation Studies 

Merrill Swain 
Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, Toronto, Ontario 

At the time of the introduction of immersicn educfttion in 1965 in 
St. Lambert Md continuing to the present^ this program has 
appeared as a somewhat radical means of teaching French to anglo- 
phone studenu. It was uncertain at the beginning how well students 
would learn French when it was being used as a medium of communi- 
cation to teach curriculum content areas. It was also uncenain 
whether students would learn the curriculum content adequately and 
would be able to maintain and develop their first language. Parents 
and educators alike expressed these concerns, which formed the basis 
of the many research and evaluation studies that have been under- 
uken across Canada. The extensive bibliography in Swain and Lap- 
kin (1982) listing reporu. published articles, and books dealing with 
immersion education attests to these concerns. 

This paper contains a review of the icsultt of the research and 
evaluation studies associated with immersion education in Canada. 
The resuhs will be reviewed in line with the goals of immersion pro- 
grams (Genesee, this publication). The following will be examined: 

^ The achievement attained by participating students in academic 
"-ubjects such as mathematics and science 

« The promotion atid maintenance of students' first language 
development 

• The resulu peruining to second language proficiency 

• The effectiveness of immevsion education for chikiren with 
below avenge IQs or with leamtng disabilities 

• The social and psychological impact of immersion education on 
the participating students and on the communities involved 

Before reviewing the resulu, however, one needs to examine the 
issue of the quality of th^ studies auociated with immersion educa* 
tion in Oatuuia. Thus, in the next section this issue is considered. 



Design of Immersion Education Studies 

For the most part this section will be concerned with a description 
of the design of the studies. However, one should note that most 

This material is copyrighted by the California State 
Department of Education, Permission to reproduce 

the article has been granted by the Department and also 
by Dr, Merrill Swain* 
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researchers involved in the major studies of immersion programs 
were university-based individuals rather than employees of the school 
boards. When immersion programs began, school administrators did 
not particularly view them kindly; but parents strongly supported 
these programs (Genesee, this publication). An objective outside cval- 
uator was less likely to succumb to the pressures of either group in 
reporting the results or to be obligated contractually to keep results 
confidential until they were released by the funding agency* 

The design of the major evaluations of immersion programs will be 
examined in terms of the students tested, the tests used, the data 
analysis procedures employed, and the generalization of results. 

Studenu Tested 

The typical evaluation of an immersion program involved a com- 
parison of the performance of all (Lambert and Tucker, 1972) or a 
sample of all of the immersion students in a program (e.g., Barik and 
Swain, 197S) with that of anglophone students in a regular English 
program (e.g., Barik and Swain, 1975) and sometimes with that of 
francophone students in a francophone school (e.g., Lambert and 
Tucker, 1972; Swain, Lapkin, and Andrew, 198 1 )« In these studies the 
fxrst group of students entering the program was tested on an annual 
basis near the end of the school year over a number of years. Typi- 
cally, a fo!low«up group of nudents entering the program in a subse- 
quent year was also tested on an annual basis as the students 
proceeded through the program. In this way, the progress of ui^enu 
in the immersion program couH be assessed longitudimtUy wniie at 
the same time the subility of the findings could be monitored through 
a comparison of different groups of students at the same grade level. 
Thus, the major studies of immersion programs in Canada have been 
both longitudinal and replicational in design. 

Because immersion programs are optional £nd the decision to 
enroll in the program rests with parenu and studenu, random assign- 
ment of students to immersion and comparison groups could not 
occur, except in the case where the school administration limited the 
enrollment into the program. In this case the English comparison 
group could be drawn from those who wanted to be in the immersion 
program but who could not enroll (Lambert and Tucker, 1972). For 
the most pan, however, the comparison groups were drawn either 
from the same school as the one where the immersion program was 
housed or from a nearby school where the socioeconomic status of 
the students and characteristics of the community were similar to 
those of the immersion group being tested. This situation leaves open 
the possibility that the students in the immersion program may have 
characteristics that differentiate them from their comparison groups^ 
such as generally having a greater motivation to learn French. Under 
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these conditions the only reasonable approach to evaluating immer* 
sion programs is to recognize that studenu possessing these character* 
istics constitute part of the very nature of the program itself and that 
the question which the evaluation results can answer is how do stu- 
denu in the immersion program perform relative to studenu receiv- 
ing the usual educational progmm? (Swain, 1978a), 

Tcsu Used 

The tesu vAuch have been used in the evaluation of immersion 
progtams have included sundardized tesu of subject Achievement, of 
first and second language achievement, and of cognitive abilities as 
well as homemade tesu to measure specific psycholinguistic or lin- 
guistic chatacteristics of studenu* first and second language abilities. 
For the most part* the testt. of object achievement miul cognitive 
abilities ivere administered in y^H«h, the studenu* first language. I 
will tetyn to this potnt in discussing the . resulu tif -the testing. 

Data Analysis Proctdtires 

Most of the studies have compared sutisticaUy the performance of 
immersion groups with that of their comparison groups, using analy- 
sis of variance or covariance, with studenu' IQ levels being used as 
the covariant. Thus, differences in the studenuMQs which might have 
existed betvyeen the groups were controlled sutistically. This proce- 
dure has been used to compensate for the nonrandom assignment of 
studenu to their educational proframs that was noted previously. 

GencralizatioQ of Reratts 

The results from any one study of immersion education can be 
generalized for the program as a whole in the particular school board 
(school district). Programmatic factors internal to the school system, 
such as the amount of time devoted to instruction in the second 
language, and community iisctors external to the school system, such 
as the degree to which French is used in the community, would sug- 
gest that the resulu should not be generalized beyond the particular 
progmm. At least, however, in the case of early toul immersion pro* 
grams, the pattern of resulu has been so consistent across programs 
from the different Catuulian provinces that the consistency of the 
colleaive evidence outweighs the limited generalization of the resuhs 
of each individual study. To a lesser degree this outcome is also the 
case with respect to the resulu from immersion programs which begin 
at later grade levels. Inconsistencies in the resulu across programs 
will be noted in the appropriate seaions that follow. 

The overall conclusion concerning the quality of the immersion 
research and evaluation studies which have been undertaken in Can- 
ada is that, given the prtctical realities of nonrandom assignment of 
students to programs, the design and analysis are accepuble and 
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appropriate for the questions being asked. Furthermore, the general 
consistency of results from the studies carried out across Canada by a 
number of different researchers provides an argument for the applica- 
tion of these results to other English-speaking students learning a 
second language through immersion programs. 



As noted in earlier chapters, one principle of immersion education 
is that the same academic content will be covered as in the regular 
English program, the only difference between the two programs being 
the language of instruction. In an immersion program in which the 
language of instruction is the students* second language, the concern 
that the immersion students will be able to keep up in their academic 
achievement vnih students taught in their first language is of consider- 
able importance. This concern has largely been allayed as a result of 
the research evidence. 

Immersion students have been tested with standardized tests in 
mathematics (at all grade levels) and science (from about the fifth 
grade on), and their performance has been compared to that of stu- 
dents in English-only programs. As mentioned previously, the tests 
were typically administered in English, even though students were 
Uught the subjects in French. The reason for this approach was 
straightforward. Although parents wanted their children to learn 
French, they wanted to be assured that their children would be able to 
deal with mathematical and scientific concepts in English, the domi- 
nant language in North American society. Testing the students in 
English seemed the best way to gauge their abtlhy to do so. It was 
thought at the time, however, that not testing the students in the 
language of instruction might seriously handicap their performance. 

The results associated with early toul immersion programs consis- 
tently show that, whether demonstiating skills in science or mathe- 
matics, the immersion students performed as well as the members of 
English»instructed comparison groups. For example, K summarizing 
the results of nine years of testing early total immersion students in 
Ontario. Swain and Lapkin (1982) report that in 38 separate adminis- 
trations of standardized mathematics achievement tests from the first 
to eighth grades, the immersion students performed as well as or 
better than the members of English-taught comparison groups in 35 
instances. In three instances an English-instructed group scored sig- 
nificantly higher than an immersion group on one or two of the 
subtests but never on the test as a whole. The results with respect lo 
science achievement were similar in that the average scores of the 
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immersion and comparison groups were equivalent in 14 separate 
administrations of the test from the fifth to the eighth grades. 

The results associated with early partial and late immersion pro- 
gmms do not consistently provide evidence for the equivalence of 
performance between the immersion and comparison groups. In 
mathematics inferior student performance has occasionally been 
measured among some groups of early partial immersion students 
from the third grade on (Bank and Swain, 1977; Bank, Swain, and 
Nwanunobi, 1977; **Impleroenution* , . . ,^ 1980} and in science from 
the fifth grade on (Barik and Swain, 1978). 

In the late immersion programs, when instruction in French as a 
second language (PSL) had been limited to one or two grades prior to 
the studenu* entry into the immersion program, the immersion 
group performance was occasionally inferior to chat of its compari* 
son group in science (Barik and Swain, ]976a) and mathematics 
(Barik, Swain, and Gaudino, 1976). However, when late immersion 
students had FSL instruction each year through to the immersion 
year, the level of mastery of content taught in French was comparable 
to that attained by their Englisb^iiutructed comparison groups 
((jenesee, Polich, and Sunley, 1977; Stem and others, 1976). The 
resulu from the early partial and late inunersion programs suggest 
that the second language skills of the studenu may at times be insuffi- 
cient to deal with the complexities of the subject material uught to 
them in French. In general and over the long run, however, the results 
suggest that immersion students are able to mainuin standards of 
academic achievement compatible with those of their English- 
educated peers (see also Tucker, 1975). 

The issue of the language of testing is relevant here. As has been 
noted, the students were tisually tested in their first language although 
taught mathematics and science in their second language. This 
approach does not seem to have hindered the studenu as was sus- 
peaed, adding credence to Cummins* (1981) ^'interdependence hypo- 
thesis.^ This concept suggesu that students' cognitive academic 
knowledge is held in common storage and can be understood or 
expressed in either language, given a student's adequate levels of 
linguistic proficiency in both languages. In this case, the immersion 
program studenu gained the knowledge in one language but made 
full use of it in the other language context, both activhies being 
dependent on a threshold level of linguistic competence in each 
language. 

Would the resulu have been different had the language of the tests 
been French? The evidence which exisu suggesu that they would not 
have been different for the early tout immersion studenu (e.g., Barik 

*OiUy the fim ma|or %vord of a title is given (or irferenecs tn the text thit m died Mcordini to 
their titks. The coffiptetc titks appear in the tclceied iifcicKo Kction at the tod oCihis paper. 
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^ru> S«in. 1975) or for <"« 

dents and students ^'^'^y'^'^^^l'^Z^'^^^^ began school) were 
a day of instruaion in given, one in 

Jomiated. Two diffe^m versi^^^^^^^ he «m ,f ,he 

English and ^,«2s : S 

test revealed no differcnas in social siu^^^^ however, 

groups. Results f"""^.^:^!!^,^^^^^ two groups in favor of 
„vealed a «Enifi»nt drffcj^« ^^^^^ 
the immersion program students, runnc 

perfonned in French as it tod in "^^^^^^^^^^ than when 
Tested in French, these students SS: studenu had been 

the group was tested ^n^^^i Xse iSalu indicate qtiitt clearly 
ttught social studies m 

knowledge of subjew content. 




First Unguae^ Development 

Because immersion programs ^-^SS^m SJfim ll^^^^^^^ 
French, a concern .ro^c ttat f ^^^^^^^ Ji^fopm^^^ fought 
might be negatively affected. THis 

to be potentially most senous l^e Pnn-n^ kvjl. whe^u JV^^ 
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On the one hand, the results for students in the early toul immer* 
sion program indicate that this group is initially behind studenu in 
uniiingual English progimms in literacy skills. Within a year of the 
introduction of an English language arts component into the curricu* 
lum, however, the immersion students perform as well on sundard* 
ized tests of English achievement as do students in the English«only 
program (Genesee, 1978a; Swain, 197gb). This is the case even if 
English is not introduced until the third grade (Edwards and Ois- 
scrly, 1976) or fourth grade (-Report • . . ^ 1972; Genesee and Lam- 
bert, in press). Furthermore, in some insunces the initial gap is not 
only closed but the immersion students outperform their EngUsh«only 
program peers in some aspects of measured English Unguage skills 
(Swain, Lapkin, and Andrew, 1981). 

On the other hand, the results of tesu given to eaiiy partial immer* 
sion students, in the second and third grade, who had approxtrrutely 
half of their program devoted to instruction in and about English 
indicate that this group did less well than their comparison groups on 
some aspects of measured English language skills. Results from this 
group of studenu were compared with (I) those from studenu in a 
regular English progiam in the second or third grade; and (2) with 
immersion ttudenU at the «me grade kvels whose English reading 
instruction began in the second or third grade (Bank, Swain, and 
Nwanunobi, 1977; Swain, 1974). One interpreution of these resulu is 
that when literacy skills are uught in both languages at the same 
time, the interfering and competing surface linguistic features catise 
confusion; and studenu require a period of time to resolve this 
confttuon. 

The implication for bilingual education is that it is preferable to 
teach initially titeraey-rtlated skills in only one language, whether it 
be the first or second language. This sutement does not imply that 
children shouU not be exposed to literacy in the other language and 
encouraged to work out (ix., spontaneously transfer) the code for 
themselves. Once the studenu establish Uteiacy^related skills in one 
language, they wilt be able to transfer these skills readily and rapidly 
to the other language (provided it is mastered), even, posubly, with- 
out the studenu* receiving explich instruction. The resulu of immer- 
sion programs which begin at later grade levels strongly support this 
fmding. For example, ^ko (1976) compared the performance on 
tests of reading comprehension in English and French of a group of 
early toul immersion students with the test performance of a group 
of children who began their immersion program at the fourth grade 
level. The scores of the two groups were equivalent in both English 
and French. The studenu who had begun their immersion experience 
at the fourth grade had apparently reached the same degree of skill as 
the early partial immersion studenu but without the intervening con- 




fusion. The results from immersion programs which begin at the sev- 
enth or eighth grade level, and which are discussed later with respect 
to second language skills, also support this view (e.g.. Genesee, 1981; 
Lapkin and others, 1982). However, in a community or social context 
where the first language may be less strongly supported, as is the case 
for many language minority children, teaching initially in the first 
language is likely to compensate for the possible limited use of the 
language in its full range of functions and skills. Teaching in the first 
language first is more likely to lead to full bilingualism among minor- 
ity language students instead of leaving the first language in second 
place (Cummins, 1981; Swain, 1983). 

Results from other studies of early total French immersion stu- 
dents* English language skills are in line with those from standardized 
achievement tests, indicating that an initial discrepancy exists in 
literacy-based skills between students from immersion and English 
programs. Students from English programs initially do better than 
those from immersion programs. In laler grades, however, equivalent 
performance occurs for both groups. For example, the writing skills 
of third, fourth, and fifth grade immersion studenu have been exam- 
ined. Short stories written by third grade children were analyzed for, 
among other things, vocabulary use, technical skills (punctuation, 
spelling, and capiulization), and grammatical skills and the ability to 
write in a logical, chronological sequence. Small differences were 
noted between immersion and nonimmersion students in each of 
these areas (Swain, 1975a). Genesee (1974) reports on a study of the 
writing skills of fourtl. grade immersion students. Based on teacher 
ratings, one finds that the immersion group lagged behind English 
program students in spelling; but the stories of these students were 
considered more original. Ratings were similar for sentence accuracy, 
vocabulary choice, sentence complexity and variety, and overall 
organization. 

Lapkin and others (1982) had elemenury teachers globally assess 
compositions written by fifth grade students in both programs. The 
teachers did not know which program the students were in (also the 
case in Genesee, 1974); they knew only that the compositions were 
written by fifth grade studenu. The compositions of the two groups 
were judged to be equivalent. A further analysis of the variety in 
vocabulary use and the length of the compositions revealed no differ- 
ences between the groups. 

The type of tasks involved in these studies of English writing and 
achievement represent the context-reduced, cognitively demanding 
quadrant of Cummins* (198 1 ) language proficiency model. (See pages 
II, 12, and 215 of Schooling and Language Minority Students: A 
Theoretical Framework.) But what about usks that are at the 
context*€mbedded end of the contextual suppon continuum? One 
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group of people to ask this question of arc the children's own parents, 
in a survey of parents conducted in British Columbia, McEachem 
(1980) asked whether they thought children in primary French 
immersion programs suffer in their English language development. 
Of parents who had a child in a French immersion program, an 
overwhelming 80 percent answered with an unqualified no. Interest* 
ingly, of parents who did not have a child in the immersion program, 
only 40 percent responded in this way. In Ontario a questionnaire 
distributed to parents of children in immersion programs included a 
question about their children*s ability to express their thoughts in 
English. Over 90 percent of the parenu indicated that they had per- 
ceived no negative effects. 

With the same question in mind, Genesee, Tucker, and Lambert 
(1975) undertook a study which examined the communicative effec- 
tiveness of total immersion students in kinderganen and in the first 
and second grades. They found that the children in immersion pro* 
grams were more communicatively effective and suggested that this 
facility occurred because their experience in the second language 
classroom had made them more sensitive to the communication needs 
of the listener. (See also Lambert and Tucker, 1972.) 

Thus, substantial evidence exisu that children in early total immer- 
sion programs, although, initially behind their English-educated com* 
parison groups in literacy-related skills, catch up to and may even 
surpass their comparison groups once English is introduced into the 
curriculum. However* the evidence also suggesu that no benefit 
occurs from introducing English and French literacy training at the 
same time. It would appear preferable to teach these skills explicitly 
in one langtiage first. The choice of language must be compatible with 
community and societal factors external to the school program. As 
has been shown, the immersion children at no time show retardation 
in their oral communicative skills* a fact due in large part to the 
overwhelming use of English in their environment, including school 
(sec Lapkin and Cummins, this publication, concerning the use of 
English in school). 




Second Language Development 

In this section the results of studies in which researchers have exam- 
med the second language development of students in immersion pro* 
grams will be reviewed. This seciion begins with a discui;ston of the 
results associated with students in early total immersion programs, 
and within this context, a discussion is presented of the double stan* 
dard that seems apparent for second language learners from majority 
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and minority language situations. A brief review of the early partial 
and late immersion resulu follows. This section concludes with a 
comparison of the second language abilities of early and late immer- 
sion program studenU. 

When eariy immersion programs began, the belief was that using 
the second language to communicate with the children would enable 
them to acquire the language as children learning a first language do. 
Although the theoretical rationales (see Genesee, this publication) 
seemed sound and were strongly reinforced by commonly held views 
that second language learning is relatively easy for children, there was 
no guarantee that the program would workc Indeed, some educators 
were skeptical that learning through a language could be more effec- 
tive than being taught a language. But the desire to experiment with 
fmding ways to improve studenu' second language skills prevailed. 
And with good reason, as the research evidence has demonstrated. 

Each study in which a comparison has been made of the second 
language performance of students in early toul immersion programs 
with that of students in core French as a second language (PSL) 
programs (20 to 40 minutes of daily FSL instruction which focuses on 
teaching specified vocabulary and gmmmatical structures) has revealed 
a significant difference in favor of the immersion students (e.g.. Bank 
and Swain, 1975; Edwards and Casserly, 1976). In faa, it soon 
became clear that giving the same test to immersion students and to 
core FSL students was ill«advised for the following reasons: First, if 
the level of difficulty was appropriate for immersion students, then 
the core FSL students would become frustrated, some even to the 
point of tears at being unable to do any part of the test. Second, if the 
level of difficulty of the test was appropriate for the core FSL stu« 
dents, then the immersion students became bored and quickly lost 
interest in the task« It can safely be concluded, therefore, that the 
combination of the increased time in Frertch and the communicative 
methodology employed in immersion programs vastly improves the 
second language proficiency of the studenu. 

But what about the second language performance of the early toul 
immersion students relative to native speakers of French? To answer 
this question, we look first at the receptive (listening and reading) 
skills of these students and then at their productive (speaking and 
writing) skills. 

Using a variety of listening and reading comprehension tests, 
researchers have measured the receptive skills of the immersion pro- 
gram studenu over the years. The tests have included sundardized 
tesu of French achievement, as well as more communicatively 
oriented tesu. In the latter category, for example, are such tests as the 
Test de Comprehension Auditive (TCAJ(l9n, 1979) and the Test de 
Comprehension de VEcrii (TCE) (1978, 1979) developed by the Bilin- 
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goal Education Project of the Onurio Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion. In thete tests authentic texts from a variety of communicative 
domains ate heard or read, and the students respond to questions 
about them. In the TCA, studentt listen, for example, to a news 
report over the radio, a portion of a soap opera, an advertisement, 
and an interview. In the TCE. studentt read, for example, a comic 
strip, a clipping from a newspaper, a recipe, and a poem. 

On the standardized testt of Frendi achievement, the results from 
Ontario (Swain and Lapkin, 1982) show that, after six or seven years 
in a prinury immendon program (that is, by the fifth or sixth grade), 
students perform on the average at about the 50th percentile. It took 
these children of middle class background, of parenu supportive of 
their program, and with positive attitudes toward learning French 
until the fifth or sixth grade to attain an average level of performance. 
It is appropriate to ask, given these data (see also Cummins, 1981), 
whether it is someviiut unrealistic to expect children in bilingual 
education programs from minority language backgrounds in the Uni- 
ted States to reach grade norms after a year or two in the program. 

On some of the locally develop^ comprehension tesu, equivalence 
between immersion and fnncophone studentt has been noted as early 
as the second gmde (Lambert and Tucker* 1972). In Ontario compari- 
sons with francophones were not made until the fifth grade kvci. 
Where comparisons have been made, immersion studentt compare 
favorably to francophones (e.g.. Swain, Lapkin^ and Andrew, 1981). 
From these dau, therefore, it appears that early immersion students 
develop nativflike skills in their ability to understand spoken and 
written textt. 

Researchers, using a variety of techniques, have also examined the 
productive skills of she studenu in early immersion programs over the 
years. The resultt show that these students do not attain native^like 
proficiency in their spoken or written French (e.g., Adiv, 1981; Gene* 
see, 1978a; Harley. 1979, 1982; Hariey and Swain, 1977, 1978; Spilka, 
1976). 

For example, Hariey and Swain (1977) undertook a study designed 
to provide a description of the verb system used in the speech of fifth 
graide children in immersion programs. Bilingual and monolingual 
francophones, also in the fifth grade, were the comparison groups. 
These researchers concluded that, in general, the chikfren in immer- 
sion programs may be said to be operating with simpler and grammat- 
ically less redundant verb systems. These children tend to lack forms 
for which grammatically less complex alternative means of conveying 
the appropriate meaning exist. The forms and rules that they have 
mastered appear to be those that are the most generaliied in the 
target veri> system (for example, the first conjugation verb pat- 
tern). In the area of veri> syntax, it appears that where French has a 
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motr complex system than English, as in the placement of object 
pronouns, the immersion children tend to opt for a simpler pauem 
that approximates the one they are already familiar with in their first 
langtiage. 

Numerous other examples could be given of differences between 
the immersion and francophone students. However, the point here is 
that the immenion students* communicative abilities <Szamosi, 
Swain, and Lapkin, 1979; Adiv, 1981) outstrip their abilities to 
cxpnsss themselves in gtammatically accurate M«ys« One might ask to 
what extent this outcome affects native speakers' judgments about 
immersion students or why the productive capacity of these students 
is grammatically limited* These questions are dealt with elsewhere 
(Lepicq, 1980; Harley, 1982; Swain« I97Sc)and will not be considered 
further here. 

What is important to consider is the comparison between the 
second language productive performance of the immersion students 
in Canada and that of minority studenu in the United Sutes. Such a 
comparison provides an excellent example of what might be labeled 
the linguistic double standard. By this sundard majority language 
children are praised for learning a second language even if it is non- 
native-like in its characteristics, whereas minority language children 
must demonstrate full native*Uke competence in the second language 
to receive the same praise. Recognition that a double sundard exists 
should surely make us reappraise our expecutions for one, if not 
both groups. 

Given the ^tet*that*proficiency in a second language for majority 
group students depends, in part, on the minount of time spent in 
studying that language, early partial ^immersion students are not as 
proficient as total 4mmerMon midents (Carroll, 1975) Indeed, the 
second language scores of the early partial immersion students tend 
to fall between those of early toul immersion students and core FSL 
students (e.g.. Bank and Swaim 1976b; Edwards, McCarrey,and Fu, 
1980). Although partial immersion students do not perform as well as 
total immersion students at the same grade level, they tend to perform 
as well as total immersion students in lower grade levels who have 
had similar amounts of instructional time in French. For example, a 
fifth grade partial immersion student and a second grade total immer- 
sion student who have each accumulated two and one-half years of 
French instructional time tend to demonstrate equivalent perfor- 
mance levels. By the eighth grade, the partial immersion students tend 
to perform as well as toul immersion students who are one grade 
level below them (Andrew, Lapkin* and Swain, 1979). The lower level 
of linguistic proficiency exhibited by the partial immersion students 
in the earlier grades may account for their poorer academic achieve- 
ment in some instances, as noted previously. 
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late immersion experience, the performance of early and late immer- 
sion students on a variety of second language tesu« including all four 
skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking, appears to be equiv- 
alent. This flnding is somewhat unexpected, given the results from 
Onurio and the presumed advanuge of early second language 
learning. 

The differences in results between the Ontario and Montreal pro- 
grams are an indication of the impact that program design can have 
on the second language performance of majority language students. 
In the case of the Ontario programs, the early immersion program 
mainuined a French to EngUsh ratio of 80:20 in the third to fifth 
grades and 50:50 in the sixth to eighth grades, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures for the Montreal progmm were 60:40 in the third 
grade and 40:60 in the fourth to eighth grades. These figures show 
that the Ontario early immersion studenu had considerably more 
tn^hool contact time in French than did the Montreal sttidents. This 
increased time could account for the Onurio students' superior 
second language performance relative to late immersion students. 
These results indicate a need for the maximum allotment of time to 
the second language for majority language students to maintain and 
further develop their second langtaagc skills. This maximum time 
allotment is essential for majority language children because of the 
limited tise they may make of the second language in out-of^hool 
contexu (Genesee, 1978b; Swain and Lapkin, 1982). 

The comparison of early and late immersion students raises the 
issue of the relative ease of second language learning by younger and 
older learners. Even in the case of the Onurio programs where the 
late immersion students remain behind the early immersion students, 
it is clear that late immersion students have made considerable prog- 
ress toward the proflctency levels exhibited by the early immersion 
students. The issue of age and second language learning is a much- 
debated topic (set, for example, Cummins, 1980; Genesee, !978c; 
Krashen, Long* and Scaroella, 1979 for reviews) and will not be dealt 
with in this paper. Suffice it to say that the immersion resuUs suggest 
that the okler kmnsn may be moie effective than younger ones in some 
aspeeu of second language letming, most noubly in those associated 
v^th literacy-rehted and UteraeyHupponed language skills. It may 
be. however, that early immersion students feel more comforuble 
and at ease in the second ianguage and mainuin to a greater extent 
their facility in the second language over the long run. Furthermore, 
in the case of late immersion programs for majority language chil- 
dren, some students will choose not to learn a second language, 
because learning a second language is only one of many competing 
interests which students recognize will uke time and energy to learn. 
Finally, early immersion progmms seem to be able to accommodate a 




For example, the sixth grade partial immersion students in one 
study (Bank and Swain, I97B) did not perform as well as their 
English-educated peers in science or mathematics. It was also the case 
that their level of French performance most closely approximated 
third and fourth grade total immersion students. It may therefore be 
the case that the level of French of these panial immersion students 
was not adequate to deal with the more sophisticated level of 
mathematical and scientific concepts being presented to them in 
French. 

As with the early toul and partial immersion students, the late 
immersion students' second language performance is higher than that 
of core FSL siudents at the same grade level. However, it has been 
noted that the second language skills of students in late immersion 
programs may dissipate unless there is a strong follow-up program to 
the one or two years of immersion that constitute these progrSk.as, 
(Cziko and others, 1977; Lapkin and others, 1982) Indeed, the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of second language skills of both early and 
late immersion students in their follow-up programs at the secondary 
school level is one that needs to be investigated. 
. Now that early immersion students are entering and beginning to 
graduate from high school in the Onurio and Quebec programs, it is 
possible to compare the performance of early and tate immersion 
students. The results of the comparisons emanating from Quebec 
differ somewhat from those in Onuho. It would appear that the 
differences can in part be accounted for in terms of programmatic 
variations, most obviously with respect to the oveiall amount of time 
students have been studying in French. These differences in program 
structures, their associated second language outcomes, and the impli* 
cations for second language immersion programs will be discussed 
next. 

In Ontario the lead groups of early toul immersion students were 
tested at the eighth grade level, and the performance of these students 
has been compared with late immersion students also in the eighth 
grade who had been in a one-, two-, or three-year immersion program 
(beginning at the eighth, seventh, or sixth grade level, respectively). 
The results indicate that the early immersion students outperform the 
late immersion groups on tests of French listening comprehension, 
reading comprehension, general French achievement, and proHcicncy 
(Lapkin and others, 1982; Morrison and others, 1979). 

In Montreal comparisons of the early and late immersion program 
students from the seventh through eleventh grades have been made 
(Adiv, 1980; Adiv and Morcos, 1979; Genesee, 1981). The results 
indicate that the early total immersion students outperform the late 
immersion students after one year (seventh grade) of immersion edu- 
cation. However, in general, from the end of the second year of the 




wider mage of student penofuOity types and cognitive styles than do 
tatie immenion progmms (Swmin and Bumaby, 1976, Tucker, Hamayan, 
and Genesee, 1976). 

In summa^, the second language resulu of the immersion research 
and evaluation studies indicate that immersion students attsin levels 
of performance that far exceed those of students in core FSL pro- 
giams and that immersion students develop receptive skills in the 
teco^ language comparable to francophones of the same age. How- 
ever, for early immersion students, the atuinment of average perfor- 
mance on standardized tesu of French achievement can uke up to six 
or seven yMrs, raising the issue that unrealistic expecutions are being 
held for minority language children in bilingual education programs 
in the United Sutes. 

Although immersion students appear to attain native-like receptive 
skills, their productive skills continue to remain nonnative-like. They 
are, however, quite capable of communicating their ideas in spite of 
their grammatical weaknesses. It was suggested that the educational 
community would not consider accepubte this same level of produc- 
tive skills in the second language among minority students. The 
achievement of this skill level being praised within the majority cul- 
ture when atttined by majority language siudenu aiul denigrated 
when attained by minority language students is indicative of a linguis- 
tic double standard. 

Finally, comparisons between early and late immersion students 
suggest that late immersion programs can be as effective in develop- 
ing some aspecu of students* aecond laiiguagc skills as early immer- 
sion progmms. However* the advanuges in the second language 
performance' of the eariy immersion students can be maintained with 
an adequate allotment of instructional time in French. The appar- 
ently more rapid second language learning exhibhed by the late 
immersion student should not be taken as an indication that late 
immeruon is. therefoit« the best option. As an option this program 
must be balanced against potential long-term advanuges of early 
bilingualism and the very likely possibility that early immersion edu- 
cation makes bilingualism an achievable goal for a wider spectrum of 
the population. 




Student IQ Level, Learning Disabilities, and 
Immersion Education 

Many students enrolled in primary inunersion education are anglo- 
phone students of middle to upper-middle socioeconomic back- 
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grounds. However, students with other background characteristics 
have enrOiSed in immersion programs. Some studies have been under* 
taken to determine whether these students benefit as much from 
immersion education as their classmiates in immersion programs or as 
their peers (children with similar characteristics) in the regular En- 
glish program. In this section the results of these studies will be sum- 
marized for two groups of children — those with below average IQ 
and those with learning disabilities. 

A commonly held view is that immersion education is only for 
children of above average intelligence. The research evidence contra- 
dicts this view, lliere are several ways this issue might be examined. 
One way is to determine how immersion students who obuin above 
average IQ scores perform relative to immersion students who obtain 
below average IQ scores. It would be expected that above average 
students would obuin higher scores on second language measures 
than would below average students, given the usual relationship 
between IQ and academic performance. In one study (Genesee, 
1976b), fourth grade early immenion and seventh grade late immer- 
sion students who v^re below average, average, and above average in 
IQ levels were administered a battery of French language tests which 
included measures of literacy*related language skills, such as reading 
and language usage, as well as measures of interpersonal communica- 
tive skills, such as speaking and listening comprehension. Results 
showed that, as expected, the above average students scored better 
than the average students, who in turn scored better than the below 
average students on the tesu of literacy<^relaied language skills. How- 
ever, there was no similar stratification by IQ of performance on the 
measures of interpersonal communication skills. In other words, the 
below average students understood as much spoken French as did the 
above average students, and they were rated as highly as the above 
average students on all measures of oral production: grammar, pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, and fluency of con.munication. Thus, it 
seems that the below average students were able to benefit from 
French immersion as much as the average and above average students 
in terms of acquiring interpersonal communication skills in the 
second language. Furthermore, from the English language and aca- 
demic achievement testing that was carried out with the same sample 
of students, no evidence appeared that the beiow average students in 
French immersion were further behind in English skills* development 
or academic achievement than were the below average students in the 
regular English program. 

There is another way of looking at this issue. If a student's IQ level 
is imporum for his or her success in an immersion program, more so 
than in a regular English program, then this IQ level should be 
more highly related to how well a student performs on achievement 
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tests in the immenion progntn than in a regular program. Swain 
(1975b) found, however, that this was not the case; that is, the rela- 
tionship between a student's IQ and achievement scores was the same 
for early immersion children and children in the regular English pro- 
gram. The relationship between a student's IQ level and test results of 
French listening comprehension and French reading and language 
usage was also exatnined. The same pattern was found as in Genesee*s 
study cited above; that is« that the acquishion of second language 
comprehension skills was not related to IQ level but that the acquisi-* 
tion of second language literacy*related skills was related. 

These studies, then, suggest that a student's IQ does not play a 
more significant role in the immersion program than in the regular 
English progtam as far as success in school is concerned. Further- 
more, acquiring interpersonal communicative skills in a second lan- 
guage would appear in this context to be unrelated to a student's IQ. 
Thus, although diff^erences wiC occur in performance among stu- 
dents, the students with below average IQs are not at any more of a 
disadvanuge in an immersion program than they woukl be if they 
were in a regular English program. In addition, these students have 
an equal opportunity of kareing second language communicative 
skills. 

Basically the same conclusion has been reached about children with 
language learning disabilities. The child with a language learning dis- 
ability is one who has normal intelligence and no primary emotional, 
motivational, or physical difficulties and yet has difficulty acquiring 
specific basic skills such as reading, spellings and oral or written lan- 
guage (Bruck, 1979). It has been found in an ongoing research project 
designed to investigate the suiubility of early French immersion for 
children with language learning disabilities that: 

When comptred to a carefully selected group of language disabled chil- 
dren in English progtams, the learning disabled chitdien continue to 
develop facility in their first language; th&y learn their basic academic 
skills at the predicted rate; they exhibit no severe behavioral problems, 
and perhaps of most imponanoe, they acquire greater competenc>' in 
French (Bruck, 1979, p. 43). 

In her report of this study. Brack (1978) points out that many learn- 
ing disabled children who have followed the core FSL program leave 
school with almost no knowledge of French because the nature of the 
teaching method seems to exploit their areas of weakness (memory 
work« repetition of language out of context, expUdt teaching of 
abstract rules). Thus, if learning disabled children are to learn French 
in school, immersion is the best method by which to do so. 

In summary , as with children with below average IQs, no evidence 
exists which suggests that expectations for learning disabled children 
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in immersion programs should be any different from those for similar 
children in regular English programs. 




Social and Psychological Effects 

In this final section the social and psychological effects of immer- 
sion education will be reviewed. First, the immersion studenu* percep* 
tions of ihemseives, of £nglish<:anadians, of French-Canadians, and 
of the broader sociocultural aspects of Canada will be discussed. This 
discussion of perceptions will be followed by a brief section on the 
satisfaaion with the program as expressed by student participants 
and members of the community. 

A number of studies have been undertaken in Montreal which 
examine the immenion students* perception of their own ethnolin* 
guistic group* of themselves, and of the French-Canadian ethno- 
linguistic group. In one study, early immersion and English-educated 
children were asked to rate themselves, English Canadians, and 
French Canadians on 13 bipolar adjectives such as friendly*unfriendly 
(Lambert and Tucker, 1972). The immersion and English comparison 
groups both made favorable assessments of themselves and of 
English Canadians. In the earlier grades the immersion students 
made more favorable assessments of French Canadians than did their 
English comparison groups. Although this difference in these immer- 
sion program students* assessments of French Canadians had disap- 
peareid by the fifth grade, these students were clearly more positive 
when they were asked directly about their feelings and attitudes 
toward French Canadians. For example, these children were asked: 
Suppose you happened to be bom into a French-Canadian family, 
would you be just as happy to be a French-Canadian person as an 
English-Canadian person? Of the fifth grade immersion children, 84 
percent responded with ""just as happy to be French Carudian.** 
whereas only 48 percent of the English^educated group responded in 
this way. 

In another study (Cziko, Lambert, and Gutter, 1979). fifth and 
sixth grade immersion and Englished ucated students were asked to 
make judgments about the similarity or dissimilarity of pairs of con- 
cepts such as themselves as individuals, monolingual English Canadians, 
monolingual French Canadians, bilingual French Canadians, and 
bilingual English Canadians. The results indicated that the early 
immersion students perceived themselves as more similar to bilingual 
English Canadians and bilingual French Canadians than did the late 
immersion or English program students. The authors conclude that: 
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... the early immersion experience seems to have reduced the social 
disunce perceived between self and French Canadians^ especially 
French Canadians who are bilinsuar (p. 26). 

It is possible that the educational experiencs of the immersion stu- 
dents might lead to a more sophisticated understanding of the social 
and cultural aspects of Canadian life. To investigate this question, 
researchers asked fifth and sixth grade immersion students to write a 
composition on the topic ^Wby I like (or do not like) being Cana- 
dian"* (Swain, ]980). Each composition was subjected to a content 
analyiss« and the subsuntive comments that had been written were 
identified and ubulated. Several interesting findings emerged. First, 
the immersion students* commentary sparmed a much broader per- 
spective in that this group gave on the average two to three times as 
many reasons for their choice than did the English comparison 
groups. Second, three times as many immersion students as English 
progtam students commented specifically on the rich aiul varied cul* 
tural and/ or linguistic composition of Canada. Third, over 20 percent 
of the immersion children, bm none of the En0ish<educated children, 
conmiented on the possibility in Canada of being able to speak more 
than one language. In general most of the compositions writien by the 
English students focused on the natuml beauty of Canada as opposed 
to the beauty of linguistic and cultural diversity which was as likely to 
be mentioned in the composition of the immersion studentt. 

Whether the views of immersion students are the result of their 
schooling experience, the influence of their parents, or their expe- 
rience in the wider community ctnnot be determined from the studies 
underuken* Probably, these students* views reflect the interaction of 
all three influences. Practically speaking, the source of the studentt* 
views is probably less imporunt than their existence. 

Immersion and core FSL studentt were asked to give their opinions 
about the French programs in which they were enrolled. Lambert and 
Tucker (1972) found that, relative to core FSL studentt, fourth and 
fifth grade immersion program students were much more likely to say 
that they enjoy studying French the way they do. They thought that 
their program had just about the right amount of time spent on 
French (core FSL students tended to say that too much time was 
spent on French) and that they wanted to continue learning French. 
This study suggests a general endorsement by immersion students of 
their program and way of learning French. 

In a study in which these same immersion children in the eleventh 
grade and their parents were interviewed, Cdko and others (1978) 
concluded that *^here is a very clear appreciation for the early immer- 
sion experience on the part of the early immersion students and their 
parenu, who, in the vast nuyority, say that they would choose the 
immersion option if they had to do it all over** (p. 23). 




In a comparison of the early and late immersion students in On- 
urio at the eighth grade level (Lapkin and others, I9S2), it was found 
that the early immersion students were more likely to respond that 
they would prefer a bilingual high school program than would late 
immersion students. Early immersion students also were more likely 
to say that the amount of time they were currently spending in French 
was •^about right** or •^a bit too short,- whereas the late immersion 
students were more likely to respond that they would prefer a pro- 
gram with less French in it and that the amount spent in French was 
**a bit too long.^ Thus, in general, immersion studenu express satis-- 
faction with their program, with early immersion students being the 
most positive and core FSL students being the least positive. 

Although parents who have children enrolled in an immersion pro- 
gram express satisfaction with it, tensions have arisen concerning the 
growth of these programs. As immersion programs grow in size and 
number, certain sectors of the community feel threatened (Burns and 
Olson, 1981). One seaor is the English-speaking parents who want 
their children to attend, or continue to attend, the regular English 
program in their neighborhood school. They see the space in their 
neighborhood school being taken up by increasing numbers of 
immersion students and have formed concerned parenu organiza- 
tions to argue against the growth of immersion programs. The ten- 
sions created by the pro-immersion and anti-immersion parents have 
surfaced in communities across Canada and have recently received 
extensive nationwide press covertge (e.g., *^A Dispute . . « ^ Janu- 
ary 9, 1982). 

The problem woidd probably not be so serious were it not for the 
declining enrollments that schools across Canada are experiencing. 
The only area of growth is in tlae French immersion programs, and 
the problems of declining enrollnsent in English-speaking schools are 
thus being intensified. The most threatened group and, therefore, 
predicttbly, the most loudly outspoken group against French immer- 
sion progranu is monolingual English-speaking teachers (Bums and 
Olson, 1981). They consider their own job security to be threatened 
by immersion programs and recognize ti^t they themselves could 
never, even if they wanted to, make the transition to teaching in an 
immersion program where native-speaking proficiency in French is 
essential. Thus, the current rapid expansion of immersion programs 
(Lapkin and Cummins, this publication) has brought with it concern 
on the part of English-speaking teachers, which is supponed by par- 
ents of their students in the loca! community. The resolution of these 
tensions is yet to come. 

In summary, the psychological and social impact of immersion 
programs has in no way affeaed the immersion students' views of 
themselves or their own ethnolinguistic group while at the same time 



it has closed somewhat the social gap between the perceptions of 
themselves and of French*Catiadians. Immersion students and their 
parents express satisfaction with their program. However, conditions 
of declining enrollment in the wider society have resulted in a threat 
to job security for teachen and, for parents, a threat of school closings 
in their neighboriiood, leading to ineviuble tensions in the school and 
community* Immersion education may become a scapegoat for these 
groups as a result of iu unquaiified success within the Canadian 
context in improving the second language proficiency of English* 
speaking students. 



The resulu of the research and evaluation studies associated with 
immersion education for majority language children in Canada indi* 
cate that the goals of the program (Genesee« this publication) have 
been met* The studenu have achieved high levels of proficiency in the 
second langiuige while developing and maintaining normal levels of 
first language proficiency* Studenu have attained this degree of bilin- 
gualism with no long*term deficit observed in achievement in ace 
demic subjecu. The immersion studenu appreciate the program m. 
which they have participated and express positive attitudes toward 
the urget language group while mainuining a heahhy sclf-identity 
and appreciation for their own linguistic and cultural membership. 

The resulu also highlight several important principles related to the 
schooling of majority and minority language children: « 

• The language of tesu is an imporunt consideration when stu- 
denu are being tested for knowledge of subject conunt. Their 
knowledge; may be underrtted if their proficiency in the language 
of the test, has not reached a threshold level* Even though stu- 
denu ma> have been uu^t the subject content in one language, 
this appr'Dach does not necessarily imply that testing should 
occur in that language* 

• Initial literacy instruction in two languages at the same time may 
lead at fim to slower rates of studimt progress than having stu* 
denu fin>i develop literacy^related skills in one language. 

• Effective communication in the first or second language does not 
imply grade level performance on hteracy*based academic usks. 
It is, however, an important precursor. 

• The ability to function ;n context*reduced cognitively l^mand- 
ing tasks in the second language is a gradual learning process 
extending ever a number of years, as indicated by the fact that 
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immersion program students take up to six to seven years to 
demonstrate average levels of achievement in the second Ian- 
gxiage relative to native speakers of the language. 
• The development of the students* ability to function in context* 
reduced cognitively demanding tasks in the first language under- 
lies the students* ability to do the same in the second language. 
Thus, studenu who begin their immersion program at a later age 
than early immersion students make more rapid progress in these 
Uteracy-related aspects of the second language. 

The results of immersion education for English^peaking Canadi- 
ans are impressive. For minority language children to achieve similar 
goals, the first language will need to play as strong a role cognitively, 
psychologically* and socially during the time when children are 
acquiring their language skills. 
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